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Are  you  concerned  about 


the  fact  that  Si  million  is  spent  on  arms  every  minute  by  world  governments 
while  tens  of  millions  of  people  go  unfed,  unhoused  and  uneducated? 

Canadian  production  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  systems? 

continuing  the  historical  pattern  of  mistrust  between  East  and  West  and  the 
decrease  of  personal  security  this  means  for  all  of  us? 

politicians  who  can’t  seem  to  see  where  the  arms  race  is  taking  us? 


The  KCND  is  working  to  find  feasible  solutions  to  these  and  other 
problems  associated  with  world  militarism. 


Be  a  part  of 

Kingston  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament 
Box  1803,  Kingston,  Ont. 


(Sketch  of  Summerhill  from  Arch  Street  is  from  Rick 
Wereley  s  1983  CAMPUS  CALENDAR,  now  in  the 
Campus  Bookstore) 


Siiiimicrliill 

i 

(Queen's  ORIGINAL  building  -  1853) 

is  now  the  permanent  home  of 

Queen’s  Alumni 
Association 


We  invite  our  student  friends,  alumni-to- 
be,  to  visit  us  in  Summerhill’s  West  Wing  (just 
steps  from  the  Theological  College)  for  coffee, 
a  tour,  research  in  our  Alumni  Archives,  a 
nostalgia  trip  through  old  Tricolors,  or  use  of 
our  cross-Canada  telephone  directories. 

See  you  at  Summerhill! 


This  notice  sponsored  by  the  Student  Alumni  Committee  (SAC)  of  Queen's  Alumni  Association 
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44  T  LOOK  BACK  at  Vietnam,” 
says  Mme  Chan,  75,  (the 
refugees’  names  have  been 
changed  for  their  protection)  “and  I 
wonder  if  there  is  a  curse  on  our 
country.  For  centuries  other  peoples 
have  fought  over  it  for  reasons  I  do 
not  understand  and  have  left  only 
death.  For  me  there  is  nothing  left  in 
Vietnam.  I  shall  never  look  back 
again.” 

“It  is  true  that  there  is  a  curse  on 
my  country,”  her  son  Phan  says  in  a 
broad  American  accent,  acquired 
from  years  of  working  for  American 
firms  in  Saigon,  “but  it  does  not 
come  from  the  outside.  It  is  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  try  to  rule  my  country  who 
are  cursed,  and  the  curse  is  power. 
The  old  regime  was  sick  with  power, 
but  the  present  regime  is  just  as  in¬ 
fected.  You  will  find  the  same 
sickness  here  among  members  of  the 
old  regime  —  they  do  not  change, 
they  carry  their  disease  with  them.” 

I  am  surprised^  at  his  attitude. 
Most  refugees  here  at  the  Singapore 
refugee  camp  profess  an  un- 


shakeable  loyalty  to  the  old  regime, 
sometimes  out  of  fear  that  any 
criticism  of  the  American-backed 
former  South  Vietnamese  regime 
will  jeopardize  their  chances  of  a 
speedy  resettlement  in  another 
country.  But  Phan  is  right. 
Whatever  the  explanation  for  the 
collapse  of  South  Vietnam,  certainly 
the  attitudes  of  the  leaders  of  the  old 
regime  which  contributed  to  the 
disaster  of  the  war;  the  inflexibility, 
the  elitism,  the  blindness  to  the 
needs  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  all 
persist  in  the  camp,  nor  has  the 
tremendous  tragedy  of  the  war 
changed  them.  Cam  Trung,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  formerly  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  South  Vietnamese  ar¬ 
my.  “Maybe  the  old  regime  made 
lots  of  mistakes,”  he  says,  “but  I 
still  like  it  better  than  the  new  one. 
We  had  the  people  with  us.” 


E  ARE  SITTING  in  the 
camp  office,  enveloped  in 
the  sodden  tropical  heat. 


Cam  Trung  is  describing  to  me  the 
‘re-education’  camps  in  which  he 
spent  the  last  seven  years.  “Re¬ 
education  camps  are  for  brain¬ 
washing,”  he  explains.  “Anyone 
associated  with  the  old  regime  must 
go  there  for  this  re-education.”  I 
ask  him  how  he  spent  his  time,  and 
whether  he  had  thought  about  the 
reasons  for  the  collapse  of  the  old 
regime  in  1975. 

“Oh  yes,”  he  says,  “I  spent  most 
of  my  time  talking  with  fellow  of¬ 
ficers  about  the  war,  about  why  we 
lost.” 

“Well?”  I  ask,  “why  did  you 
lose?” 

“It  was  not  a  military  defeat,”  he 
says.  “The  North  Vietnamese  had 
less  divisions;  we  had  more  arms 
and  more  money.” 

“Was  theirs  an  ideological  vic¬ 
tory?” 

“No,”  he  insists.  “The  people  of 
South  Vietnam  supported 
democracy  and  the  old  regime.” 

“But  didn’t  the  National  Libera¬ 
tion  Front  (NLF)  in  South  Vietnam 
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have  broad  support  among  the  peo¬ 
ple?” 

“No.  That  is  a  fallacy  and  a 
typical  communist  lie  —  the  people 
were  on  our  side.” 

He  has  not  answered  my  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  not  persist.  He  con¬ 
tinues:  “You  know  ...  in  the  re¬ 
education  camps  when  they  brain¬ 
wash  they  tell  you  that  the  old 
regime  was  a  puppet  of  the 
Americans,  that  the  United  States  is 
an  imperialist  country,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  wanted  communism,  that 
capitalism  is  very  bad.  But  I  never 
believed  it.  They  couldn’t  change 
me.” 


PHAN  HAS  ALSO  spent 
time  in  re-education  camps 
in  North  and  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  In  practical  terms,  as  he 
describes  it,  ‘re-education’  means 
incarceration  in  a  concentration 
camp.  The  conditions  are  very  bad; 
usually  one  hundred  people  are 
placed  in  a  room  measuring  on  the 
average  six  by  thirteen  meters.  A 
deep  covered  gutter  of  water  sur¬ 
rounds  it,  and  prisoners  are  given 
straws  with  which  to  drink  the 
water.  But  the  gutter  also  serves  as  a 
sewer,  and  is  filled  with  offal.  There 
are  15  minutes  of  excercise  and  fresh 


“The  people  who 
try  to  rule  my 
country  are 
cursed ,  and  the 
curse  is  power.” 


air  per  day,  and  two  pieces  of 
tapioca  root  to  eat.  This  is  what 
Phan  escaped  from  a  month  earlier. 

Phan  is  a  thin,  nervous  man;  his 
hands  shake  as  they  adjust  the  twine 
holding  the  frames  of  his  spectacles 
together.  He  claims  to  have  been 
tortured  while  in  the  re-education 
camps,  and  blames  this  for  his 
shakiness  and  disjointed  speech. 
“But  I  am  lucky”,  he  says.  “Like 
the  others  (in  the  refugee  camp)  I 
had  the  gold  to  leave,  because  I  pro¬ 


fited  from  the  Americans  —  and  the 
old  regime.  The  ones  who  truly  suf¬ 
fered,  those  who  gave  their  hearts  tc 
the  struggle  —  they  must  stay  and 
suffer  the  betrayal.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  we  are  not  wanted  anywhere.” 

It  is  true  that  there  are  few  places 
where  refugees  are  accepted. 
Refugees  cannot  be  ignored,  but  at  a 
time  of  serious  economic  uncertain¬ 
ty  in  the  industrial  democracies,  and 
of  frustration  in  the  developing 
world,  resettlement  countries  are 
imposing  more  and  more  restrictive 
criteria.  Certainly  the  refugees  are 


not  welcome  in  Singapore.  Dr. 
Shashi  Tharoor,  head  of  the 
Singapore  sub-office  for  the  United 
Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  explains  that 
Singapore,  like  many  other  South 
East  Asian  countries,  takes  the  view 
that  boat  people  who  often  pay 
Vietnamese  authorities  exorbitant 
fees  for  the  privilege  of  leaving,  are 
not  legitimate  refugees,  but  rather 
are  “illegal  immigrants  fleeing  for 
primarily  economic  reasons,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.”  Singapore 
has  taken  a  tough  stance  against 
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what  appears  to  be  the  cynical 
disposal  of  unwanted  citizens  on  the 
part  of  the  Vietnamese  authorities, 
and  routinely  turns  refugees  out  tc 
sea  unless  the  UNHCR  can  obtain  a 
written  guarantee  of  resettlement 
within  three  months. 


THE  CAMP’S  EXISTENCE 
is  precarious.  It  is  located  in 
an  abandoned  British  Naval 
Base  compound  which  is  on  the 
books  for  re-development,  and  its 
lease  is  regularly  brought  up  for 
review  by  the  authorities.  Depen¬ 
ding  on  the  refugee  flow,  from  800 
to  3,000  people  are  accommodated 
in  the  camp’s  23  houses,  which  are 
shabby  and  dilapidated,  the  wooden 
frames  sagging  with  exhaustion  in 
the  humid  air.  Because  of  the  three- 
month  limit,  there  is  a  high  turn 
over  rate  in  the  camp,  but  the 
numbers  show  no  sign  of 
diminishing  as  refugees  continue  to 
leave  Vietnam  in  large  numbers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Tharoor,  numbers  of 
refugees  are  no  longer  as  alarming 
as  during  the  high  point  of  the  boat 
people  armada  in  1979,  but  are 
nonetheless  significant.  This  year 


roughly  75,000  people  are  expected 
to  leave  Vietnam  illegally. 

“What  is  significant,”  says  Dr. 
Tharoor,  “is  that  the  character  of 
|  the  refugee  caseload  is  changing; 
from  being  predominantly  ethnic 
Chinese  it  has  shifted  to  being 
predominantly  Vietnamese.  This 
means  that  people  are  leaving  less 
because  of  racial  persecution  than 
out  of  genuine  ecpnomic  hardship. 
The  fact  is,  Vietnam  is  an  economic 
disaster.” 

The  refugees  in  the  camp  attest  to 
the  truth  of  this.  Vu  Kim  Ngoc,  an 


architect  from  Saigon,  complained 
that  everything  was  run  down  and 
falling  apart,  that  the  city  was  full 
of  beggars  and  that  fresh  fruit  and 
meat  had  been  unavailable  for  years 
now.  His  friend  Nghi,  a  lathe 
operator,  complained  about  his 
reduced  salary.  “But  also,”  he  says, 
“life  is  not  happy  anymore.  There  is 
no  disco  music.  Films  are  very  bor¬ 
ing  and  political.  On  the  radio  is  on¬ 
ly  music  about  the  communist 
leaders  or  about  workers  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  —  not  about  love.” 


People  who  had  been 

peasants  or  farmers  com¬ 
plained  about  the 
government-imposed  “new 
economic  zones”  which  had  in¬ 
troduced  communal  farming  and 
raised  taxes  to  extremel>  high  levels 
so  high  that  few  bothered  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  rice  than  was  necessary 
for  their  families,  thus  contributing 
to  the  food  shortage. 

Vietnam  may  be  an  economic 
disaster,  but  of  the  three  countries 
of  former  Indochina;  Vietnam, 
Kampuchea  (formerly  Cambodia) 
and  Laos,  Kampuchea  has  suffered 


the  greatest  tragedy.  There  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  the  uneasy  coalition 
of  forces  under  Sihanouk,  and  the 
Vietnam-backed  Heng  Samarin 
government  are  still  engaged  in 
struggle.  Moreover,  a  raging 
famine,  part  of  the  cost  of  the  conti¬ 
nuing  war,  only  exacerbates  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  old  regime’s  policy  of 
genocide.  At  present  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  are  massed  on 
the  Kampuchea-Thailand  border, 
and  many  more  sit  in  Thai  refugee 
camps. 

Towards  evening  a  truck  enters 


the  Singapore  camp  and  unloads  a 
group  of  Khmer  refugees.  Their  skin 
seems  abnormally  pale;  the  heads  of 
the  little  children  shine  with  bald 
patches,  their  tufts  of  hair  tinged 
red  from  undernourishment.  I  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  Mme  Nuo,  a 
tiny  wizened  old  woman  with  dark 
brown  betel  nut  stained  teeth.  She  is 
excited  about  all  of  the  food,  and 
gorges  herself  noisily,  spilling  rice, 
and  then  pauses:  “Toi,  tu  as  un 
futur.  Au  Cambodge...  il  ne  reste 
pas  de  futur...  Nos  enfants  n’ont 
pas  d’avenir  ...  s’ils  ont  meme  une 
vie”.  Mme  Nuo,  at  74,  is  the  only 
surviving  member  of  her  family. 


44/HlOMMUNISTS  ARE 
■  .  very  good  at  having 
revolutions,  at  exciting 
the  emotions  of  hate  and  anger”, 
says  Phan,  “but  not  at  running  a 
country;  their  economics  are  bad.” 

“The  people  are  no  longer  with 
the  communists,”  he  asserts.  “That 
is  their  problem.  Now  they  are  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  old  regime. 
There  will  be  no  peace  until  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  people  of  the  land,  are  able 
to  support  the  government  they 
want,  because  it  is  the  force  of  the 
masses  that  wins  wars.” 

A  peasant  from  Da  Lat  supports 
this.  “I  left  Vietnam  because  of  the 
new  economic  zones,”  he  says.  “I 
could  no  longer  make  any  money  in 
the  new  regime.  Not  that  the  old 
regime  was  any  better.  I  also  wanted 
it  to  go.”  “Did  you  support  the 
communists?”  I  ask.  He  is 
suspicious.  “Why  do  you  think 
that?”  I  explain  that  North 
American  history  books  attribute 
the  communist  victory  in  Vietnam 
to  the  popular  support  enjoyed  by 
such  organizations  as  the  NLF,  and 
to  the  support  given  by  the  peasants 
to  the  VietCong.  He  is  incredulous 
that  this  should  be  popular 
knowledge  in  North  America,  but  is 
not  sure  that  I  am  telling  the  truth, 
and  remains  suspicious  of  my 
political  questions. 

“What  kind  of  reporter  are  you 
anyway?”  he  asks.  “Most  jour¬ 
nalists  ask  about  my  boat  trip,  or 


“J  supported  the  NLF.  So  did  my  family. ..But  we 
were  fighting  for  liberty ,  independence ,  and 
happiness  —  not  for  communism ,  for  police ,  for 
i re-education \  This  is  why  I  left." 
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Ma  Lin  hugs  her  baby  brother.  The  two  escaped  with  their  parents  from  South  Vietnam  in  December  1982. 


about  my  wife  who  is  in 
California.”  I  assure  him  that  there 
is  no  ulterior  motive  behind  my 
questions,  but  he  thinks  1  am  a  spy 
from  America. 


FEW  VISITS  and  conversa¬ 
tions  later,  however,  I  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  won  his  con¬ 


fidence.  After  first  extracting  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  anonymity,  he  divulges:  “1 
will  tell  you  something.  I  too  sup¬ 
ported  the  NLF.  So  did  my  family. 
So  did  ninety-nine  percent  of  m> 
village.  It  was  not  the  communists 
who  won,  it  was  the  people  —  like 
me  —  who  won.  But  we  were 
fighting  for  liberty,  independence, 
and  happiness  —  not  for  com¬ 
munism,  for  police,  for  ‘re¬ 


education’.  This  is  why  I  left.” 

“But  now”  he  says,  grinning 
broadly,  “I  will  go  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  love 
democracy  very  much!”  ■ 


Anne  Marie  Goetz  is  a  third  year 
Politics  and  English  student  at 
Queen ’s 
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by  Allison  Thompson 


JZ 

J II  ingston  is  a  pleasant  ci¬ 
ty.  Founded  in  1673,  it  is  historically 
rich,  scenic,  and  trustworthy.  But  is 
there  another  side  to  our  fair  city  that 
emerges  when  darkness  falls?  There  are 
the  recognizable  faces,  the  whispered 
stories,  but  they  have  remained  hidden 
in  the  shadows  of  the  night.  Until  now. 

Ingeniously  disguised,  I  in  tight 
jeans,  leather  boots,  and  an  unbearable 
amount  of  red  lipstick,  and  John  wear¬ 
ing  a  black  woolen  toque,  a  cigarello 
clenched  between  his  teeth,  and  a 
threatening  wound  on ^Jais  right  cheek, 
self-inflicted  by  rubbing  his  face  on  his 
living  room  carpet,  we  resolved  to 
discover  the  faces,  the  rumours,  the  un¬ 


told  stories  of  Kingston  at  night. 

One  rumour  popular  amongst 
Queen's  students  concerns  Lino's 
restaurant.  Those  purporting  to  know 
where  to  find  action  will  tell  you  that 
ordering  a  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sand¬ 
wich  at  Lino's  will  buy  you  an  hour  with 
the  hooker  of  your  choice. 

L 

I  HO  S  restaurant  is  pro¬ 
minently  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Princess  and  Division  Streets, 
decorated  with  an  array  of  illuminated 
advertisements,  coloured  arrows 


flashing  out  of  sequence  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  Waitress  Wanted  sign  in  the  front 
window.  It  is  open  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  and  business  is  always  good.  A 
young  woman  is  posted  by  the  door. 
Her  plump  body  struggles  against  the 
restrictions  of  her  tight  black  dress.  Her 
teased  hair  is  laminated  with  spray.  She 
greets  the  regular  customers  warmly. 
Guiding  their  hands  around  her  waist, 
she  leads  men  to  their  regular  tables. 
She  slides  into  the  booth  with  them  and 
laughs  loudly  at  their  jokes.  She  is 
always  attentive,  seductive  and  abun¬ 
dant. 

As  I  watch  all  this  with  anticipation, 
John  motions  at  the  group  of  teenagers 
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sitting  at  the  two  booths  beside  us  A 
pretty  girl,  maybe  fourteen  years  old, 
whispers  to  the  boy  across  the  table, 
her  cracking  voice  revealing  her  in¬ 
stability.  Her  pink  sweater  is  ripped  and 
spattered  with  red  Her  face  is  stained 
with  dirt  and  dried  blood.  She  begins  to 
whimper  quietly,  realizing  that  people 
are  staring  at  her.  She  runs  to  the 
bathroom  at  the  back  of  the  restaurant 
and  I  follow  her.  When  I  push  open  the 
door,  she  is  wiping  her  face  with  a 
damp  paper  towel.  She  then  smears  the 
towel  over  her  sweater,  leaving  a  trail 
of  tiny  brown  balls  of  paper.  We  stare 
into  the  long  wall-mirror  at  each  other 
I  ask  if  she  is  alright  and  proceed  to  put 
on  some  more  lipstick. 

"Oh,  sure.  I've  just  been  in  about  fif¬ 
teen  fights,  that's  all."  She  only  recent¬ 
ly  moved  to  Kingston  with  her  father. 
Earlier  that  night  she  was  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel  with  her  new  group  of  friends 
where  they  beat  her  up.  She  is  not  sure 
why,  or  she  won't  tell  me. 

"You  go  to  Queen's  too,  huh  " 

So  much  for  my  disguise. 

"Me  too.  Only  I  go  to  the  part  that's 
a  bakery  school.  I'm  gonna  be  a  chef  in 
a  few  years."  She  did  not  get  much  of 
the  blood  off  and  now  her  hair  and 
sweater  are  wet.  We  both  walk  back  to 
our  booths. 

***** 


Ijino  Binucci  opened  and 
ran  the  restaurant  for  years.  There  were 
rumours  that  Lino  was  involved  in 
organized  crime  but  nothing  was  ever 
proven,  according  to  J.W.  Kealey, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police.  New  owners 
took  over  the  restaurant  three  years 
ago  and  the  allegations  left  with  Lino. 
In  fact,  the  restaurant  now  supplies  all 
meals  for  prisoners  at  the  police  sta¬ 
tion. 

As  for  the  peanut  butter  and  jelly 
story,  Kealey  finds  it  humorous.  "A 
restaurant  isn't  something  that  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  prostitution.  We  don't  hear 
much  about  any  prostitution  It's  the 
type  of  crime  nobody  complains  about. 
You  never  hear  of  anyone  who  went  to 
a  prostitute  and  then  came  to  the 
police  to  file  a  complaint. unless 
maybe  he  gets  robbed." 

***** 

Another  popular  spot  for  Kingston 
night-life  is  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  Mon¬ 
treal  Street.  As  we  walk  in  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  there  is  a  small  booth  where  all 
the  room  keys  are  displayed  on  a  peg 
board.  John  recalls  another  story  —  the 
Plaza  rents  rooms  by  the  hour.  Inside 
the  dim,  smoky  bar,  a  small  country 
band  is  playing.  John  strolls  up  to  the 


bartender  with  his  unlit  cigarette  clen¬ 
ched  firmly  between  his  teeth  and  in¬ 
quires  about  renting  a  room  for  the 
next  hour.  The  bartender's  eyes  roam 
over  me.  "You  crafty  bugger,"  he  mut¬ 
ters  to  John  and  leaves  to  check  with 
his  boss  about  the  rules  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  "Nope.  You  gotta  take  the  room 
for  a  whole  night,"  he  says  when  he 
returns.  John  looks  at  me  and  then 
back  at  the  bartender  and  tells  him  to 
forget  it.  John  continues  questioning 
him  about  the  bar. 


ometimes  this  place 
gets  pretty  wild.  There's  lots  of  ex-cons 
come  here  to  drink  and  hang  out.  They 
can  get  pretty  rough  but  we've  got  our 
own  enforcers  here.  See,  we  don't  want 
any  trouble  from  the  liquor  control 
board.  They'll  close  you  down  if  the 
place  gets  too  crazy,  so  we  just  deal 
with  our  own." 

Across  the  room,  an  old  fortune  tell¬ 
ing  machine  stands  against  the  wall. 
Behind  the  glass  front,  a  large  stuffed 
doll,  a  gypsy,  stares  out.  John  walks 
over  and  puts  a  nickel  in  the  slot. 

"You  gotta  plug  it  in  first,"  an  old 
man  yells  from  a  nearby  table.  John 
reaches  down  to  plug  in  the  machine 
but  has  to  pull  out  the  cord  from  the 
Pepsi  sign  on  the  wall  first.  The 
machine  rattles  loudly  and  lights  begin 
to  flash  A  metal  disc  with  some  writing 
on  it  slides  into  the  slot  at  the  front  of 
the  glass.  Good  fortune  will  be  yours  if 
you  learn  to  ...  The  lights  shut  off  and 
the  disc  slides  back  Damn  machine 

I  stroll  over  and  sit  by  the  old  guy  at 
the  table.  His  name  is  Paul,  but  he 
doesn't  look  so  old  anymore. 

"I  work  for  MacCoshem's,"  he  says, 
pointing  to  the  crest  on  his  jacket. 
"Been  with  them  since  1958.  That's  the 
year  I  came  over  from  Munich.  Started 
working  for  98  cents  an  hour.  Less  than 
a  dollar  an  hour,  and  I  couldn't  speak  a 
word  of  English.  Then,  'bout  a  year  or 
so  later,  my  wife  and  two  kids  came 
over.  Wife's  dead  now,  both  kids  grown 
up,  so  I  just  work. ..work  and  then  come 
here. ..Oh  yeah,  every  night.  It's  a  great 
place.  Like  Fred  here,  Fred  comes  here 
every  night  too.  Fred,  come  over  here 
for  a  minute." 


IT 

M.  red  is  a  small  man  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  heavier  than  Paul,  and  a  little  older 
His  crew  cut  hair,  grey  and  straw-like, 
emphasizes  his  childish  face  Both  men 
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order  two  drafts,  arrange  them  neatly 
on  the  table,  and  stare  off  into  the 
darkness  of  the  room. 

As  we  leave  the  bar,  three  small, 
dirty-faced  kids  come  scrambling  down 
the  stairs  from  the  hotel  rooms  on  the 
floor  above.  They  stand  at  the  swinging 
doors  of  the  bar,  trying  to  peak  in  the 
small  glass  windows.  They  huddle 
closely  together,  the  oldest  boy  who  is 
not  more  than  eight,  guiding  the  two 
younger  girls.  A  large,  bulky  woman 
with  stringy  black  hair  comes  out  of  the 
bar. 

"Are  we  staying  here  tonight, 
Mama?"  one  of  the  girls  asks  her.  The 
woman  stumbles  towards  the  children 
and  hands  the  boy  an  open  beer  bottle 
that  was  hidden  beneath  her  thin 
winter  jacket. 

"Now  git  upstairs  and  stay  in  that 
room,"  the  woman  mutters  and  pushes 
herself  through  the  swinging  doors, 
back  into  the  noisy  bar  The  boy  pushes 
the  others  up  the  stairs  with  one  hand 
while  trying  to  hide  the  bottle  with  the 
other.  We  can  hear  them  scrambling 
down  the  hallway  above. 

IT 

JL  urther  uP  m  ontrea  I 

Street,  on  most  nights  between  twelve 


and  four  in  the  morning,  Peter  Millar 
patrols  the  area.  Millar,  an  unemployed 
father  of  two,  is  part  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Watch  Program.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  organized  by  the 
neighbourhood  in  co-operation  with 
the  police,  to  give  increased  protection 
to  the  district. 

"This  is  a  rough  area.  We  have  all  the 
shit-disturbers  of  the  city  here.  We  get 
problems  with  glue-sniffers,  drug  ad¬ 
dicts,  domestic  fights.  There's  welfare 
families  who  don't  give  a  damn  about 
the  neighbourhood.  Plus  there  are  a  lot 
of  B  and  E's  (break  and  entry).  Kingston 
has  gotten  a  lot  worse  in  the  last  few 
years,  in  my  area  anyway  There's  lots 
of  odd  balls  on  the  streets,  drinking, 
causing  trouble,  and  police  are  missing 
a  lot  of  this  .  We  don't  want  to  see  out 
area  run  down.  We  want  to  stop  the 
trash  from  coming  into  our  ward  Our 
motto  is  'Stop  crime  before  crime  is 
started'  .  Good  motto,  eh?" 

***** 

"Watch  programs  are  effective  if 
you've  got  good  people/'says  Kealey. 
"People  have  adopted  an  attitude  of 
don't  become  involved'  or  people  see 
something  but  are  reluctant  to  call  it  in, 
in  case  it's  a  false  alarm."  Some  areas 
in  Kingston  are  worse  than  others,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Kealey,  although  the 
statistics  do  not  reveal  it.  North  of  Divi¬ 
sion  Street,  there  are  families  noted  for 
drinking,  smashing  windows  and 
creating  a  disturbance.  "If  you've  got 
people  on  the  stieet  fighting,  cursing,  it 
doesn't  result  in  a  charge  and  if  you 
move  these  people  to  another  section 
of  the  city,  the  same  problems 
occur... It's  not  the  majority  who  cause 
the  problems,  just  a  few  bad  apples." 

T 

JL  he  most  prevalent  crime 
that  occurs  throughout  the  city  is  break 
and  entry.  There  were  822  charges  laid 
in  1982.  Most  of  the  offenders  were  in 
their  late  teens  or  early  twenties  and 
most  crimes  occurred  in  residential 
areas  and  particularly  in  high-rise 
apartments.  Kealey  recounts  an  inci¬ 
dent  which  occurred  last  year  during 
the  construction  of  new  high-rises 
along  the  waterfront  when  "some 
young  thieves"  acquired  the  master 
keys  to  the  buildings.  They  were  later 
arrested  and  charged. 

***** 

It  is  two  in  the  morning  and  Bill's 
shift  at  Mac's  Milk  doesn't  end  until 
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eight  The  store  is  located  at  Compton 
and  Weller  streets,  an  area  recom¬ 
mended  by  police  as  being  particularly 
rough.  The  only  perpetrators  in  sight 
are  a  group  of  youngsters  flipping 
through  some  magazines. 

“It's  pretty  rough  here  sometimes. 
We  get  held  up  all  the  time,  once  a 
month  if  we're  lucky.  It's  mostly 
younger  kids.  If  they're  armed,  we  just 
give  them  the  money  It's  not  worth  it. 
Besides,  we  never  keep  more  than  fifty 
dollars  in  the  till  at  a  time.  And  I  always 
keep  a  persuader  right  here,"  Bill  says, 
referring  to  a  baseball  bat  under  the 
counter 


* 


* 


In  1982,  the  Kingston  police  record¬ 
ed  forty  cases  of  robbery,  six  involving 
firearms.  Thirteen  of  these  cases  re¬ 
main  unsolved 


helley  the  waitress  at  Tim 
Horton's  Donut  Shop  on  Princess  Street 
doesn't  recall  any  hold-ups. 

“But  we  do  get  all  kinds  of  crazies 
here,  and  if  you  think  it's  bad  now,  you 
should  see  it  when  there's  a  full  moon  " 
But  the  favourite  amongst  the 
waitresses  is  Keith,  a  sixty-year-old  man 
who  comes  in  every  morning  at  five  to 
sweep  the  parking  lot  The  waitresses 
are  bothered,  however,  by  Keith's 
twenty-six-year-old  girlfriend  who 


telephones  the  shop  while  Keith  is 
working  to  complain  about  their  sex 
life.  When  Keith  is  not  sweeping  the 
lot,  he  can  be  found  touring  the 
downtown  area  on  his  large  tricyle, 
gathering  a  variety  of  collectables  in 
his  carrier  basket 

The  manager  at  Tim  Horton's  says 
things  are  quieter  now.  “Five  or  six 
years  ago,  there  was  a  problem  with 
kids  selling  drugs,  but  now  they've 
moved  down  Princess,  closer  to  cam¬ 
pus."  The  “rounders"  as  Kealey  calls 
the  gangs  who  frequent  a  particular 
area,  used  to  be  at  the  Harvey's  in  the 
west  end,  and  then  they  moved  to  the 
gas  station  at  Victoria  Street  “Now 
they  hang  around  Princess  Donuts  and 
the  place  under  Princess  Towers  (Top 
Dog).  You  move  them  out  of  one  area 
and  they  just  move  to  another  Princess 
Street  is  just  a  place  to  hang  around 
and  talk.  People  running  the  places 
along  there,  the  arcades  and 
restaurants,  try  to  do  a  good  job  but 
people  are  congregating,  obstructing 
the  way,  they  meet  with  their  buddies. 
It's  a  good  opportunity  to  exchange 
drugs." 


★ 


* 


Several  drug  charges  were  recently 
laid  at  one  of  the  arcades.  A  total  of  76 
charges  were  laid  in  1982,  a  significant 
drop  from  nearly  twice  as  many 
charges  the  year  before. 


* 


* 


K  ingston’s  city  buses 

stop  running  at  11  00  at  night.  Bob  and 
Ben  spend  the  early  morning  hours 
preparing  the  buses  for  the  next  day. 
Bob  is  a  quiet  fellow,  down  to  earth  He 
doesn't  have  much  use  for  words. 

“You  gas  'em  up,  wash  'em  down, 
sweep  'em  out?"  John  asks. 

“Yup." 

“Monday  to  Friday,  five  nights  a 
week,  you  must  see  quite  a  bit." 

“Yup." 

Ben  was  in  the  forces  before  becom¬ 
ing  a  bus  driver.  He  had  to  give  it  up 
after  three  years,  however,  because  of 
the  stress. 

"Oh  sure,  we  have  problems  with 
drunks,  young  kids.  It  seems  worse  late¬ 
ly  with  the  unemployment  an'  all,  but 
nobody's  much  trouble.  Besides, 
Kingston's  the  best  damn  town  in 
Canada." 


* 


★ 


Al  doesn't  see  much  action  at  night 
from  his  taxicab,  number  37.  “Just 
passengers.  Oh  sure  you  have  some 
people  jumping  out  not  paying  their 
fare.  One  of  my  buddies  had  a  knife 
pulled  on  him  and  they  put  a  chain 
around  his  neck.  They  didn't  want  no 
money.  Just  didn't  pay  their  fare  .  What 
do  I  think  about  the  city?  Ah,  she's  a 
pussy  cat."  ■ 

Allison  Thompson  is  a  third  year  Art 
History  student  at  Queen’s. 
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That  Transparent  April  Evening 
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Pc 


aint brush  poplars  stroked  the  sky; 
its  moon  was  egg-shell  empty 
but  your  skilled  eyes  drew 
the  simple  segment  full 
and  all  fulfillment  we  aspired  to 
shivered 

in  our  spring-time  limbs. 

Slender ,  bending  as  the  poplars, 
searching  for  pebbles  to  toss 
across  the  water , 

you  saw  my  tide  of  adolescent  confidence 
as  it  boldly  slapped  the  shore, 
retreating  in  defeat. 

Wisdom  circled  around  you 
like  rings  of  age  around  a  tree, 
while  childhood  waned  within. 

Today,  you  spy  on  pigeons 
at  their  annual  pleasure 
in  the  neighbours *  eaves. 

Your  fragile  form  blooms  full 
against  your  easel  like 
a  tree  delivering  shadows 
to  the  ground. 


By  Mary  Chapman 
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Mining  Engineering  at  Queen's 

Executioners, 

Rushes 

&  Iron  Ore 


by  John  Davis 


“It  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  us 
whether  we  will  have  scientific  teaching  or 
not,  but  a  matter  of  necessity... if  our 
universities  will  not  make 
provision. .. .schools  of  technology, 
established  for  the  purpose,  will.  ” 

(N.F.  Dupuis,  at  the  opening  of  the 
thirty-first  session  of  Queen’s 
University,  October  2,  1872) 


HERE  WAS  A  TIME  on  this  fair  campus  when  there 
were  no  engineers.  It  was  a  time  when  men  at  Queen’s 
wore  high  stand-up  collars,  stiff  cuffs,  high-buttoned 
coats  and  high-laced  shoes.  The  women  were  covered  neck 
to  heel  in  “blouse  and  skirt”  and  sported  high-laced  boots. 
The  only  “yellow  jackets”  to  be  found  were  in  a  nest  up 
under  the  eaves  of  the  old  tool  shed.  And  Septembers  came 
and  went  without  a  trace  of  purple  faces. 

The  time  was  the  1880s.  Queen’s  had  known  just  four 
faculties:  Arts,  Theology,  Medicine  and  Law.  But  for  some 
years  administrators  at  the  University  and  Kingston  in¬ 
dustrialists  had  advocated  the  teaching  of  practical  science. 
A  major  problem  for  Queen’s,  however,  was  lack  of  fun¬ 
ding.  After  Confederation  in  1867,  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment  cut  off  funding  to  “denominational”  colleges,  one  of 
which  was  Queen’s.  Therefore  in  1887  Principal  G.M. 
Grant  began  his  campaign  to  secure  aid  from  the  provincial 
government  for  a  practical  science  program  in  Kingston. 

At  that  time,  the  University  of  Toronto  had  a  science 
program  not  unlike  what  teachers  at  Queen’s  were  looking 
for.  But  when  the  1890  Royal  Commission  on  mining 
strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
mining  in  Ontario,  Principal  Grant,  N.F.  Dupuis,  W.L. 
Goodwin  and  others  devoted  their  energies  to  securing  such 
a  school  for  Kingston.  And  when  their  efforts  were  reward¬ 
ed  in  1893  with  the  opening  of  the  School,  a  tradition 
began,  for  the  history  of  the  School  of  Mining  and 
Agriculture  is  the  history  of  engineering  at  Queen’s. 


HE  FORMAL  OPENING  OF  the  School  of  Mining 
and  Agriculture  was  held  in  Carruthers  Hall  on  Oct¬ 
ober  30,  1893.  It  was  a  new  organization,  distinct 
from  the  University  (to  satisfy  government  funding  re¬ 
quirements),  which  leased  Carruthers  Hall  from  Queen’s. 
The  new  School  offered  a  B.Sc.  degree  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  although  graduates  might  receive  at  the  same 
time  or  later  the  degree  of  M.E.  (Mining  Engineer)  with 
evidence  that  they  had  served  underground  for  three 
months.  By  1902,  the  M.E.  degree  disappeared  and  the 
B.Sc.  was  offered  in  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology, 
chemical,  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  as 
well  as  in  biology  and  public  health.  These  other  branches 
of  engineering  were  seen  as  logical  requirements  of  the  min¬ 
ing  course.  In  negotiations  prior  to  1893,  the  School’s  man¬ 
date  had  been  widened  to  include  agriculture.  This  program 
proved  unmanageable  and  was  taken  over  by  the  Provincial 
Government  in  1896. 

In  its  first  year,  the  School  enrolled  five  students.  By 
1897,  thirty-six  students  had  registered  for  the  degree 
course  in  mining  and  the  School  boasted  a  staff  of  six.  Dr. 
Goodwin  taught  chemistry  and  was  Director  of  the  School. 
Professor  William  Nicol  was  responsible  for  mineralogy 
and  assaying.  W.G.  Miller  taught  geology,  William  H. 
Merritt  was  part-time  lecturer  in  economic  geology,  R. 
Carr-Harris  came  from  the  Royal  Military  College  to  lec¬ 
ture  in  engineering,  and  William  Mason,  a  local  surveyor, 
taught  mechanical  and  office  drawing  and  surveying.  Some 
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The  history  of  the  School  of  Mining 
is  the  history  of  Applied  Science  at  Queen’s 


amalgamate  the  School  with  Queen’s.  This  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  1916  when  the  School  officially  became  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science. 

The  home  of  the  School  of  Mining  was  originally  in  Car- 
ruthers  Hall  (later  known  as  “Science  Hall’’),  with  some 
classes  held  in  the  “Old  Arts”  building  (now  Theological 
Hall).  In  1894  the  first  mechanical  laboratory  in  Canada 
was  opened  beside  Carruthers  Hall,  and  it  became  known 
as  the  “Old  Mill.”  It  was  in  this  building  that  leaders  of  the 
infamous  “rushes”  would  receive  their  sentence  from  the 
Science  Court,  or  “Vigilance  Committee”  as  it  was  then 
known.  The  Old  Mill  also  housed  the  University’s  only 
gymnasium,  which  had  been  located  in  Convocation  Hall 
below  the  Medical  School’s  dissection  room.  When  the 
Medical  School  took  over  the  gymnasium  in  1889,  Queen’s 
students  had  to  wait  until  the  new  YMCA  was  built  three 
years  later  at  Princess  and  Barrie  Streets  to  find  a  suitable 
place  to  exercise.  It  was  not  until  1896  that  a  gymnasium 
became  available  on  campus,  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Old 
Mill  above  Professor  Dupuis’  beloved  machines. 


Officers  of  Vigilance  Committee  of  Science 
Hall  1899  —  ‘00,  forerunner  of  the  AMS 
Judicial  Committee.  The  gentleman  seated  se¬ 
cond  from  left  is  the  Judge.  The  Sheriff  is 
seated  second  from  right,  the  Crier  stands  se¬ 
cond  from  left,  and  to  his  right,  beside  the 
Chaplain,  stands  the  Scientific  Expert  and  Ex¬ 
ecutioner. 


Carruthers  Hall  (“ Science  Hall”)  c.  1901-1903. 
The  little  building  to  the  left  is  the  old  obser¬ 
vatory.  The  smokestack  of  the  Old  Mill  can  be 
seen  in  the  background.  An  old  hand-type 
plough  is  barely  visible  in  left  foreground. 


Queen's  Alumni 


time  later,  physics  was  taught  by  Davy  Marshall,  also 
known  as  “Feezicks.”  One  rumour  was  that  his  class  notes 
were  passed  on  from  year  to  year,  including  his  jokes.  A 
round  of  applause  would  greet  those  jokes  which  appeared 
on  schedule,  and  it  was  said  that  those  who  failed  to  laugh 
also  failed  to  pass  physics. 


3N  1894,  THE  FACULTY  of  Applied  Science  was 
formed  within  Queen’s  University,  but  it  remained 
almost  a  paper  faculty  until  1901.  Professor  Dupuis 
was  appointed  Dean  of  the  new  Faculty.  While  it  had  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  School  of  Mining,  the  new 
Faculty’s  courses  in  electrical,  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering  were  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Min¬ 
ing.  But  the  confusion  does  not  end  there.  In  1897,  the 
School  became  “affiliated”  with  Queen’s  and  the  Universi¬ 
ty  took  control  of  its  examinations  and  awarding  of 
degrees.  When  the  University  separated  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1912,  plans  were  made  to 
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Science  ’ 17  Frosh  on  Princess  St.,  1913.  Note  the  trolley  tracks  in  foreground . 

Hail,  Hail,  Never  quail,' 

Bloody  gore,  evermore. 

Get  that  Snore  Sophomore, 

Science  ’17-  Wahl 


♦  ♦ 


f  If  :'*l 


. 


The  Arts  building... was  a  favourite  place  of  battle.  The 
presence  of  the  ladies  was  an  incentive  to  action  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  much  too  strong  to  resist.  A  Science  Yell  in  that  building 
was  a  call  to  arms  and  the  Arts  men  responded  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  One  day  when  such  a  row  was  on,  the  fire-hose  was 
brought  into  action.  One  of  the  professors.. .attempted  to  shut 
off  the  water.  An  upper  class  man  near  by  said  to  a  freshman, 
“ See  that  Soph .  turning  off  the  water!”  The  Frosh  rushed 
over,  grabbed  the  professor,  and  told  him  to  leave  the  valve 


alone.  The  professor  said, 
replied, 


7  am  professor^ 


'The  Frosh 


’  and  pushed  him  away. 


I . 


On  another  occasion,  Professor  Buchanan  was  ill  and  unable 
to  meet  his  mathematics  class.  The  students  left  after  a  few 
minutes,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do  mixed  up  the  hats  and 
coats  of  the  Arts  men,  with  the  result  that  a  fight  soon  started. 

It  debauched  on  to  the  portico  at  the  rear  entrance.. .and  a 
crowd  of  milling  students  surged  against  the  wooden  railing, 
which  gave  way.  The  stairway  below  was  completely  filled  with 
bodies.  When  the  human  debris  was  removed,  a  few  in  the 
lovUer  layers  went  to  the  hospital.  One  fight  in  the  early  ’20s 
went  on  at  intervals  for  three  days,  completely  disrupting 
classes  in  the  lo  wer  years.  f  f 

From  A«CIark  The  First  Fifty  Years:  A  History 

of  the  Science  Faculty  at  Queen’s  University 
. . -- . — ■  ________ ________ 


■.  .  if 
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Officers  Engineering  Society  of  Queen ’s 
University,  ’01  -  ’02.  Professor  W.G.  Miller  is 
seated  in  middle. 


Skating  rink  behind  the  “Old  Mill,  ’’  now  the 
location  of  Clark  Hall.  The  Stone  building  is 
the  south  side  of  Nicol  Hall. 


SHE  MINING  SCHOOL  EXPANDED  and  prospered. 
By  1903  the  School  had  the  use  of  two  new  buildings, 
Ontario  Hall  and  Fleming  Hall.  Ten  years  later,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Carruthers  had  been  completely  rebuilt  for  civil 
engineering,  Gordon  Hall  was  built  for  the  School,  and 
Nicol  Hall  became  probably  the  first  building  ever  given  to 
a  university  by  one  of  its  professors.  Moreover,  in  just 
twenty  years  the  number  of  students  enrolled  had  increased 
from  five  to  two  hundred  and  forty  six,  and  the  staff  had 
grown  to  over  six  times  its  original  size. 


In  the  early  decades  of  this  century  Queen’s  miners  made 
an  enormous  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  in  Canada.  Professors  Miller  and  Nicol  were  the  first 
trained  men  to  see  many  of  the  mineral  discoveries  from 
Northern  Ontario.  Miller  has  been  credited  with  naming  the 
town  of  Cobalt  which  erected  a  plaque  in  his  honour. 
Queen’s  miners  were  involved  in  the  discovery  of  Canada’s 
first  uranium  mine,  and  it  was  the  reports  from  these  survey 
parties  in  the  “clay  belt”  which  motivated  the  Government 
to  build  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  time  when,  on  the  staffs  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Ontario  mines,  there  were  more  Queen’s  graduates 
than  all  other  Canadian  universities  combined. 


Although  the  School  officially  amalgamated  with  the 
University  in  1916  to  form  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
the  words  School  of  Mining  appeared  in  parenthesis  until 
1933.  It  was  not  until  1958  when  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  re¬ 
named  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  that  the  degree  of 


B.Sc.  was  used  by  any  other  faculty.  Today,  the  Mining 
Engineering  Department  is  by  far  the  largest  school  of  its 
kind  in  Canada  and  one  of  the  largest  in  North  America. 
Queen’s  has  graduated  more  than  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
mining  engineers  to  come  from  Ontario  universities  over 
the  last  decade.  And  this  contribution  to  the  Canadian 
economy  is  significant,  especially  when  one  considers  that 
the  mining  industry  supports  more  than  six  percent  of 
Canada’s  total  labour  force,  and  accounted  for  11.2  per¬ 
cent  of  Canada’s  Gross  National  Product  in  1980. 


fROFESSOR  DUPUIS  FORESAW  THE  success  of  the 
School  as  early  as  1898.  The  School  of  Mining  is  pro¬ 
viding  “just  the  kind  of  education  the  public  is  calling 
for,”  he  wrote  in  his  annual  report.  At  the  opening 
ceremony  in  1893,  Professor  Miller  acknowledged  some  ex¬ 
ternal  guidance  in  the  work  of  the  School  with  the  remark: 
“God  has  written  only  two  books,  the  Bible  and  the 
Geological  Record.”  And  students  gathered  in  Carruthers 
Hall  for  an  Engineering  Society  meeting  in  those  early  days 
must  have  had  some  sense  of  history,  if  nothing  else,  when 
they  composed  the  “Science  Yell”: 


Steam  drills,  concentrators, 
Gold  and  iron  ore, 

Science  Hal!  forever, 
Queen’s  forevermore! 


John  Davis  is  a  third  year  law  student  at  Queen ’s  and  co¬ 
editor  of  this  magazine. 
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A  Flying  Glimpse  of  Alfie  Pierce 


Billy  Bishop,  Canada’s  flying  ace,  took  this  photograph  of  Queen’s  in  1920.  The  campus  then 
was  a  lot  less  cluttered  than  it  is  today;  there  were  more  fields  than  buildings.  In  those  days  Jock 
Harty  Arena  was  situated  where  Humphrey  Hall  now  stands;  it  looked  more  like  an  airplane 
hangar  than  an  athletic  centre  and  it  was  here  that  Alfie  Pierce  spent  his  winter  nights  sleeping 
in  the  boiler  room.  In  the  warmer  weather  he  would  move  to  his  summer  and  fall  residence 
beneath  the  stands  of  the  old  Richardson  Stadium  —  a  dedicated  fan  indeed.  Alfies’s  mother 
was  married  to  a  man  who  was  reputedly  an  escaped  American  slave  but  both  parents  died  in 
1886  when  Alfie  was  only  twelve,  leaving  him  to  fend  for  himself.  Alfie,  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  naturally  developed  many  ways  of  making  money  right  up  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
Without  any  qualms  he  resold  his  last  remains  several  times  to  different  university  personnel! 
On  another  occasion,  when  scolded  for  wearing  such  disreputable  clothes  Alfie  responded  by 
saying  that  he  didn’t  have  anything  else.  The  accusing  gentleman  sympathised  by  kindly  sending 
him  a  chinchilla  coat  to  keep  him  warm  in  the  cold  arena.  Alfie  immediately  sold  it  at  a  large 
profit!  Queens’  living  mascot  used  to  amaze  his  friends  by  drinking  entire  bottles  of  liquor 
without  a  single  stop  for  breath  —  no  wonder  the  pub  was  named  after  him! 


NIGHTTIME  CAPERS 


If  you  were  a  Queen’s  Meds  student  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  there 
weren’t  enough  corpses  around  in  the  department  to  practice  on,  what 
would  you  do?  Many  might  turn  to  grabbing  cats  off  the  street  and  replac¬ 
ing  them  the  next  morning  where  they  had  been  found  —  minus  one  appen¬ 
dix.  But  more  serious  Meds  seemed  to  want  the  real  thing:  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  obituary  columns  in  the  newspapers,  they  would  periodically  imbibe 
heavily  in  alcohol  then  leap  into  a  carriage  and  drive  out  to  the  Cataraqui 
Cemetery.  In  the  dead  of  night  they  would  drunkenly  dig  up  a  fresh  corpse, 
clothe  it  and  bring  it  back  to  campus  with  them.  Needless  to  say  this  was, 
and  still  is,  completely  illegal. 

(This  story  was  related  to  Anne  Hawn  at  the  Alumni  Office  by  a  man 
who  actually  participated  in  these  gruesome  escapades.) 


« 


My  ftffc/'JDjusj-  -had  a 
l'iTtie  too  MUc-H  to 
iK)vc/-PHffrfe  ftLL-" 
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Dickensian 

Kingston 

The  great  novelist  Charles  Dickens 
wrote  copious  amounts  about  Vic¬ 
torian  London  and  even  had  a  few 
words  to  spare  for  Kingston  when 
he  visited  it  briefly  in  1842:  “...the 
latter  place,  which  is  now  the  seat 
of  government  in  Canada,  is  a  very 
poor  town,  rendered  still  poorer  in 
the  appearance  of  its  market-place 
by  the  ravages  of  a  recent  fire.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  said  of  Kingston, 
that  one  half  of  it  appears  to  be 
burnt  down  and  the  other  half  not 
to  be  built  up.”  The  only  good 
thing  he  has  to  say  about  this  little 
town  is  that  the  prison  (which 
would  naturally  attract  him)  was 
very  well  run.  The  excerpt  is  from 
Charles  Dickens’  “American 
Notes”  in  which  he  records  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  North  America.  By 
the  Canadian  end  of  his  trip  he  was 
weary  and  sick,  which  probably  ac¬ 
counted  for  his  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  negative  and  brisk.  Still,  it’s 
fun  to  think  that  the  great  man  was 
actually  here. 


Written  by  Helen  Fletcher 


Football  Punting 

No,  it  may  not  look  like  the  site  for  a  football  match,  but  underneath  all 
that  water  there  is  nevertheless  a  field  for  playing  it  on!  This  photo  was 
taken  in  1937  in  Richardson  Stadium  just  before  a  Queen’s  —  U  of  T. 
game:  the  field  had  been  inundated  with  the  water  of  a  twenty-three-hour 
deluge  and  these  fans  took  the  opportunity  to  commandeer  a  punt  and  start 
a  burlesque  of  a  boat  ride  in  one  corner  of  the  field  —  Somehow  or  other 
the  game  was  actually  played. 


The  first  electric  streetcar  (King  Street  East) 


Special  Thanks 

Queen's  Alumni  Association 


Covering 

Old  Tracks 

Did  you  know  that  streetcars  used 
to  run  in  Kingston?  Some  over- 
zealous  students  once  painted  one 
of  the  cars  red,  gold  and  blue  and 
were  promptly  made  to  pay  for  the 
damage  that  their  patriotic  en¬ 
thusiasm  had  caused.  In  1931  the 
tracks  were  ripped  out  to  make 
way  for  the  charmless  and  far  less 
colourful  efficiency  of  the 
Kingston  bus  system. 
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1490  AM 


91.9  FM 


"Radio  that  welcomes 


your  ears" 


Corner  of  Frontenac  and  Johnson  Streets. 


Business: 

Residence: 


(613) 

(613) 


549-1724 

542-9945 


Tattoo  Portraits 


The  Bitterness  of  Poor  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Sweetness  of  a  Low  Price  is  Forgotten. 

4  years  of  experience 


^Wizard  oj  lJn(z 


TATTOO  STUDIO 


2  Ordinance  Street  (below  Top  Card  Restaurant) 
Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada 


Department  of  Health  Approved 


Oriental  Designs 
Fantacy  Art 

Consultations  on  Cover-Ups  of  old  Tattoos 
T-Shirts  Available 
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Jennifer  Sterling 


Pelican 


thought  I’d  heard  her, 
or  at  least  seen  her 


strangled  like  the  snack  bar  upset  by  sand 

but  not  swallowed 

until  the  carrefour  deflated 

to  a  jaw.  I  watched  her, 

alone, 

calm,  dull-grey, 
swaying  in  the  gale. 


J^hen  the  striped  umbrella  fell, 
cowardly,  she  rushed  through 
the  stupid  family,  groggy  and  tearing  at  her  breast 
some  virgin  turned  red. 

The  pious  needed  it 
and  the  senile 
touched 

to  get  redeemed  by  the  brutal  move. 


David  Franklin  is  a  third  year  Art 
History  student  at  Queen’s. 


By  David  Franklin 


solitary  on  the  barren  December  beaches 
with  coarse  overlarge  arms, 
not  really  wings 
and  flippers  gripping 
sure,  perched 
between  the  wrappers 
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pauses  for  emphasis. 


Simon’s  office  was  shaded  by 
the  trees  that  stood  outside,  in 
front  of  the  window.  The 
leaves  filtered  the  light  and  sound 
from  the  fields  beyond.  As  I  looked 
past  Simon’s  head,  through  the  wire 
grill  that  protected  the  glass  win¬ 
dows,  I  could  see  a  soccer  game 
moving  silently  but  deliberately,  up 
and  down  the  field  in  the  sunlight.  I 
sat  in  his  office  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  listening  to  him  talk.  It  was  a 
playwright’s  office.  Everything  in 
the  room  seemed  to  remind  me  that 
Simon  had  a  way  with  words.  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  though, 
about  what  Hemingway  had  once 
said.  He  said  writers  should  write, 
not  talk,  but  as  far  as  Simon  was 
concerned  writing  wasn’t  just  done 
on  paper.  It  was  a  feeling,  and  if 
you  couldn’t  get  it  down  on  paper  it 
had  to  come  out  somewhere  else. 
Simon  talked. 

It  really  was  an  interesting  perfor¬ 
mance.  He  was  practiced  and 
animated,  the  tone  of  his  voice  ris¬ 
ing  and  subsiding  on  cue.  Simon 
would  lean  forward,  pressing  the 
desk  top,  glaring,  and  searching  his 
mind  as  he  spoke.  When  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  said  everything, 
when  he  was  sure  he  understood 
himself,  he  would  turn  his  head 
quickly  and  lean  back  in  his  chair, 
back  into  the  mottled  shadows  of 
the  leaves.  Then  he  would  bounce 
out  and  it  would  start  again.  “It’s 
like  music.  And  you  have  to  unders¬ 
tand  Beethoven  through  the  nota¬ 
tion.  Not  everybody  can  put  it  down 
on  paper.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  see 
it.”  I  shuffle  in  my  chair  while  he 


“Writing  a  play.. .it’s  not  being  a 
poet.  There’s  a  different  way  of 
looking  at  things.  It’s  a  different 
world.  Some  of  the  biggest  and  the 
best  couldn’t  write  a  good  play, 
even  though  they  wanted  to.  But 
they  tried.  They  were  gifted,  but 
they  didn’t  know  the  music.  To  be 
kind,  their  drama  shits.  It’s  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  it’s  something  you  have 
to  learn,  and  be  patient  with.  And 
you  still  may  not  catch  on.  So  why 
do  you  want  to  write?  You  haven’t 
told  me  that  yet.  Don’t  you  unders¬ 
tand  what  I’m  saying?” 

I  got  the  idea  that  Simon  had 
always  wanted  to  be  a  singer.  Maybe 
he  played  the  clarinet  or  something 
and  could  read  the  music.  But  if  you 
don’t  have  an  ear  for  the  tune,  if  the 
pitch  is  off,  then  the  music  stays  on 
the  page.  That’s  what  he  was  telling 
me.  He  didn’t  know  if  I  had  the  ear, 
or  if  I  cared  enough.  He  knew  I 
could  read,  that  I  could  understand 
the  English  language,  but  the 
playwright  has  to  make  it  sing. 

Simon  carried  the  glorious  aura 
of  beat  up  typewriters  and  coffee 
stained  manuscripts.  I  could  see  him 
in  front  of  a  piano  too,  tinkling  out 
a  few  bars  and  then  scribbling  them 
down  on  scattered  papers  covering 
the  top  of  a  baby  grand.  His  roman¬ 
ticism  was  infectious.  I  wanted  to 
get  an  ulcer,  be  rejected,  drink  too 
much  and  feel  even  more.  I  wanted 
to  write  and  I  wanted  the  world  that 
went  with  it,  but  I  wasn’t  starving 
and  I  forgot  that  if  you  can  walk  in¬ 
to  and  out  of  a  world  at  random,  it’s 


not  reality.  It’s  a  game. 

And  in  the  middle  of  it  all  Simon 
got  sullen.  I  didn’t  think  a  guy  like 
him  would  get  blocked,  but  he  was 
quiet,  leaning  back  on  his  chair  in 
the  corner,  in  the  grey.  I  could  hear 
the  soccer  ball  being  kicked. 
Somebody  down  the  hall  tipped 
over  a  tin  waste  basket  and  the  noise 
rattled. 

Simon  started  his  story  slowly,  his 

eyes  warning  me  about  the  ghosts. 
He  said  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  feeling,  the  eerieness.  And 
it  wouldn’t  go  down  on  paper.  No 
matter  what  approach  he  took,  he 
said,  it  just  never  came  out  exactly 
right.  And  then  he  started  talking 
faster  again,  though  not  as  con¬ 
fidently  as  before.  He  stayed  tucked 
in  the  corner,  in  the  shadows,  as  he 
began  his  story. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  was  driving  on  an  interstate  in 
the  east,  about  two  hours  out  of 
Boston.  I  don’t  remember 
where  I  was  coming  from.  A  con¬ 
ference  or  something.  I  was  going 
home.  I  remember  it  was  Friday 
because  the  traffic  was  bad,  all  go¬ 
ing  in  my  direction  into  Boston,  and 
that  made  it  slow,  boring.  And  it 
was  hot,  but  not  too  bad  for  driv¬ 
ing.  It  was  overcast  so  the  sun  didn’t 
heat  up  the  inside  of  the  car.  It  was  a 
wet  kind  of  hot  that  clings,  but  with 
the  window  open  you  barely  noticed 
that  either.  I  was  bored,  and  that’s 
strange  because  I  love  to  drive  the 
highway  with  the  windows  open. 
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Too  much  of  a  good  thing  maybe, 
and  I  did  have  enough  that  day. 

So  I  was  driving  down  the  in¬ 
terstate,  and  when  I  saw  a  guy  trying 
to  hitch  a  ride  I  pulled  over.  This 
guy  I  picked  up  was  from  South 
Boston,  I  knew  right  away  by  the 
way  he  drawled  his  vowels.  (It 
wasn’t  really  that  hard  to  figure 
out.)  The  first  thing  he  said  to  me 
was  “HAT”,  as  in  hot,  warm,  you 
know.  He  smelled.  He  was  wearing 
jeans  and  a  shirt  without  sleeves  that 
was  wringing  wet.  He  was  really 
soaked,  and  I  was  glad  my  window 
was  open.  I  was  curious  so  I  asked 
him  where  he’d  been.  He  said  to  the 
West  Coast,  California.  He  had 
three  weeks  off  work  and  he  wanted 
to  see  the  Pacific  for  a  change.  And 
the  country  in-between  too.  I  must 
have  looked  surprised  because  he 
explained  without  me  asking;  A 
week  to  get  there,  a  week  at  the 
coast,  and  a  week  getting  back.  Not 
much  time,  he  said,  but  enough  to 
let  him  breathe. 

I  nodded  and  drove  for  a  few 
minutes,  silent  and  worried  about 
the  traffic.  More  annoyed  than  wor¬ 
ried  really.  Up  ahead  I  remember 


there  was  this  impatient  driver  in  a 
Honda.  He  kept  jumping  in  and  out 
of  different  lanes,  trying  to  break 
into  an  opening.  It  was  a  real 
challenge  for  him,  but  the  funniest 
thing  was  that  he  always  ended  up  in 
the  same  place,  about  fifty  feet  in 
front  of  me.  He  seemed  to  attract 
the  myopic  old  ladies  and  the 
transport  trucks  full  of  hogs.  Fate 
kept  him  right  in  front  of  me  until 
he  finally  hit  an  opening  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  city. 

I  glanced  at  the  back  seat  where 
the  hitchhiker  threw  his  gear.  There 
wasn’t  much  there,  just  a  small 
backpack  and  a  bedroll.  I  com¬ 
mented  that  he  didn’t  seem  to  have 
much  with  him,  not  for  a  cross 
country  trip  anyway.  It  didn’t  take 
much,  he  said,  and  Viet  Nam  had 
taught  him  to  travel  light,  to  live 
light.  He  had  slept  outside  at  night 
so  it  wasn’t  expensive.  He  didn’t 
have  the  money  to  spend  so  he  sack¬ 
ed  out  in  the  bedroll,  off  the  side  of 
the  road,  in  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

Then  I  asked  him  if  it  was  cold  in 
the  woods  at  night.  I  wondered  if  it 
bothered  him  to  be  alone.  I  regret¬ 
ted  asking  that  question  immediate¬ 


ly.  It  was  a  look  he  gave  me  when  I 
asked  it.  He  said  it  wasn’t  cold  at 
all.  He  said  the  dark  didn’t  really 
bother  him.  It  was  the  voices.  The 
voices  made  sure  he  was  never  alone 
but  they  kept  him  awake  at  night, 
babbling. 

I  already  told  you  it  was  humid 
and  sticky  in  the  car.  That  didn’t 
matter  then  when  I  felt  the  gut  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  sweat  dripping  cold  into 
the  small  of  my  back.  I  didn’t  want 
this  guy  in  my  car  anymore.  I  didn’t 
want  him  in  the  front  seat  beside 
me.  He  wasn’t  talking  about  the 
radio,  his  voices  came  from  the 
trees,  in  the  dark.  Voices.  I  suddenly 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  weather 
again.  Voices?  I  said  it  anyway  and 
saw  his  hand  sweeping  the 
dashboard,  sweeping  the  plastic 
with  wet.  He  was  still  sweating. 

Every  night,  he  said,  by  the  road¬ 
side  in  the  trees,  the  voices  came  to 
him.  In  whispers.  That  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  he  used,  first  in  whispers 
then  in  mangled  screams.  Then 
whispers  again,  in  the  trees.  They 
were  voices  of  friends,  old  friends, 
but  they  weren’t  friendly  voices 
because  they  came  from  a 
nightmare.  They  kept  him  awake. 
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Before  you  take  the  plunge 

take  a  trip  to  the  outdoor  specialists: 


“ for  all  your  camping, 


66  Brock  St. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
K7L  1R9 
546-0657 


backpacking, 


canoeing  and  travelling  needs’ 


Ids  E 
Paul's 


The  best  prices  on 
over  135  different 
styles  of  best  selling 
jeans  and  cords. 


Joe  &  Paul's  presents  spring  and  summer 
fashions  such  as  drawstring  pants  by 
Howick,  Britches,  and  Generra  in  over  30 
exciting  colors  and  styles  including 
pinstriped. 

Mix  and  match  them  with  Golf  shirts, 
button-down  Oxfords,  and  cotton 
sweaters  for  an  endless  assortment  of 
exciting  spring  looks. 

And  don't  forget:  Joe  &  Paul's  has  the 
largest  selection  of  Queen's  wear  with  up 
to  40%  off  assorted  items. 

201  Princess  St.  542-7228 
510  Gardiners  Rd.  389-3225 
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In  a  funny  way  I  could  hear  the  war,  and  I 
could  smell  it.  The  war  smelled  like  his  sweat. 


eventually.  Or  it  left  him.  I  didn’t  Later  I  looked  at  what  I  had  written, 
want  to  be  in  the  middle  of  but  I  had  lost  it.  I  had  lost  the  feel- 
somebody’s  mind  games.  He  looked  ing,  his  fear,  my  fear,  and  his 
sane,  or  adjusted  anyway,  and  he  friends’  voices.  I  never  tried  to  cap- 
probably  was,  but  there  was  still  ture  them  again, 
something  deep  inside.  t 


They  started  talking  to  him  in 
Viet  Nam,  years  ago,  when  the 
patrol  would  stop  and  rest  in  the 
undergrowth.  The  undergrowth 
there  was  different.  There  were 
vines,  and  it  was  wet.  It  smelled  of 
rot.  In  the  evening  there  would  be  a 
few  seconds  when  you  could  sense  a 
nothingness.  Nothing  moved. 
Everything  hung,  unbalanced  and 
waiting.  He  told  me  about  the 
undergrowth  in  Viet  Nam  as  we 
drove  nearer  to  Boston. 
j 

He  didn’t  want  to  stop  talking 
either.  As  much  as  I  feared 
him  and  what  he  was  saying, 
I  listened.  I  didn’t  just  hear,  I 
started  feeling  this  war  and  this 
man.  The  same  thing  I  guess.  In  a 
funny  way  I  could  hear  the  war,  and 
I  could  smell  it.  The  war  smelled  like 
his  sweat.  I  could  hear  voices.  His 
voice  talked.  The  voices  followed 
him  even  after  he  left  the  jungle. 
Getting  on  a  transport  made  no 
change  at  all.  All  the  way  home  and 
at  home,  he  would  lie  awake,  getting 
ready  for  the  sound  of  his  friends. 
The  enemy.  The  voices  by  the  road¬ 
side.  I  wanted  to  know  why  he  went 
into  the  woods  if  he  was  afraid.  I 
didn’t  understand,  but  I  didn’t  ask 
either. 

My  father  told  me  once  about  the 
war.  His  story  was  about  coming 
home.  He  left  Europe  and  came 
back  to  America  with  its  miles  and 
'miles  of  open  fields.  Every  time  my 
father  approached  an  open, 
deserted  field,  he  would  wonder 
how  he  was  going  to  get  across  that 
field  alive.  Now  the  guy  with  the 
voices  saw  his  woods  full  of  trees, 
rain  forests  wherever  he  went. 
Jungles  with  wet  undergrowth.  Each 
evening  he  looked  for  them,  and  the 
sounds  of  his  friends  like  they  were 
a  battlefield  he  had  to  cross. 

I  was  really  afraid,  sitting  with 
that  man  in  the  car.  I  told  you  that 
my  father  was  in  a  war,  and  maybe 
he  even  killed  people,  but  he  left  it 


My  exit  was  about  half  an  hour 
from  Boston,  in  the  suburbs.  I 
didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I  told 
myself  to  bring  the  guy  home  for  the 
night.  It  was  getting  darker,  and  he 
admitted  that  he  wasn’t  likely  to  get 
another  ride  that  night.  But  I  didn’t 
want  him  in  my  house.  Thinking 
about  it  now  I  almost  thought 
whatever  he  had  was  contagious  and 
I  didn’t  want  it.  I  didn’t  want  to 
smell  it  anymore. 

I  turned  on  the  radio  to  kill  the 
silence.  After  five  minutes  of  quiet 
with  just  the  breeze  washing  in  the 
window,  I  pulled  over  onto  the 
gravel  shoulder.  He  smiled  and  drip¬ 
ped  as  he  pulled  his  pack  from  the 
back  seat  and  opened  the  door.  He 
didn’t  say  anything,  except  the  word 
“Hot”.  I  guess  it  was  inter¬ 
changeable,  like  “Shalom”.  I  began 
to  pull  away.  I  remember  him  stan¬ 
ding  stock  still,  with  his  right  arm 
outstretched  in  a  half  salute.  He 
waved.  I  was  sad  but  frightened, 
having  survived  whatever  this 
stranger  carried  with  him.  His 
mouth  formed  the  word  “thank 
you”,  but  his  words  were  drowned 
by  the  radio. 

Down  the  road  I  turned  off  the 
radio  and  looked  in  the  rear-view 
mirror.  He  stood  the  same  way  I  left 
him,  but  his  head  was  now  tilted  in 
the  direction  of  the  trees.  He  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  dusk  and  traffic 
behind  me,  and  I  knew  he  was  hear¬ 
ing  the  voices  already. 

I  was  shaken.  I  drove  home  and 
the  first  thing  I  did,  after  I  kissed 
my  wife,  I  went  to  my  room  and 
wrote  the  guy  down  on  paper.  He’d 
be  a  great  character  if  I  could  ever 
capture  those  voices,  or  his  eyes. 


It  was  darker  in  Simon’s  office 
when  he  finished  the  story.  Both 
of  us  sat  in  the  full  shade  and  I 
noticed  that  the  soccer  game  had 
ended.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  right 
to  turn  on  the  light,  it  was  almost  as 
though  the  story  wasn’t  over  yet.  I 
couldn’t  leave  in  the  middle  of  his 
story.  I  wasn’t  even  being  polite,  it 
was  just  the  way  Simon  told  a  story. 

I  waited  but  he  didn’t  continue.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  into  deeper 
shadow  where  his  face  became  hid¬ 
den.  Now  the  night  sounds  were  co- 
ing  in,  through  the  window  and  the 
grill.  I  knew  I  would  leave  soon,  car¬ 
rying  an  unfinished  story  into  the 
half  light. 

Simon  taught  me  something.  He 
wanted  to  write  about  the  dim  light, 
the  feeling  in  the  car  moving 
towards  the  coast.  He  wanted  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  fear  of  being  alone  in  Viet 
Nam,  or  in  a  sleeping  bag.  But  he 
had  a  house  near  Boston  and  he  had 
to  get  home,  away  from  a  stranger’s 
memories.  He  still  tries  to  rework 
the  story  in  his  mind,  hoping  it 
might  come  out  more  clearly,  but  it 
always  gets  lost  in  fear.  Even 
Simon,  with  his  books,  his  years, 
and  his  wise  beaten  typewriter,  can’t 
capture  the  sounds  of  the  voices  he  | 
could  never  hear.  ■ 


Peter  Ormshaw  is  a  third  year 
Political  Science  student  at  Queen’s. 


Baptism 

Splayed  out, 

saliva  dryed  at  the  side  of  his  mouth 
he  dips  two  fingers  into  the  toilet, 
touches  them  to  a  tense  forehead 
and  hacks. 

David  Franklin 
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A  Portrait  of  The  Artist 


As  A  Queen  ’  s  Student 


By  Julia  Wilson 


A 


lthough  thousands  of 
students  saunter  past  Ontario 
Hall  daily,  few  ever  venture 
inside.  If  they  did,  they  would  find 
four  floors  of  bright  airy  spaces, 
filled  with  the  activity  and  ap¬ 
paratus  of  sculptors,  printmakers 
and  painters. 

This  is  the  Queen’s  Fine  Art 
Department  which,  according  to 
Printmaking  Professor  Carl 
Heywood,  “is  probably  the  best 
university  art  program  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  in  the  top  three  in  the 
country.”  Comprised  of  approx¬ 
imately  100  students  and  five  pro¬ 
fessors  (the  one  untenured  position 
was  recently  phased  out),  the  Fine 
Art  Department  has  evolved  from  a 
long  history  of  art  on  campus.  In¬ 
deed,  in  1934,  with  a  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  grant,  Queen’s  initiated 
one  of  the  first  art  departments  in  a 
Canadian  university. 

The  department  really  gained  im¬ 
petus  in  the  1950’s  with  the  release 
of  the  Massey  Report,  which  signall¬ 
ed  government’s  move  into  the 
cultural  field,  and  the  realization 
that  there  was  a  real  deficiency  in 
the  high  school  teaching  of  art. 
“One  of  the  best  things  in 
Canada  has  been  the  entry  of 
universities  into  the  art 
education  field.  It  is 
very  important  that 


these  well-educated  people  go  out 
and  develop  a  cultural  movement,” 
Painting  Professor  Ralph  Allen 
believes.  “I  think  Canada  is  going 
to  be  very  important  in  the  cultural 
future  —  internationally.”  In  1967 
the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (BFA) 
Program  was  formally  begun. 

Unlike  those  in  most  other 
disciplines  at  Queen’s,  BFA 
students  are  completely  immersed  in 
a  four  year  developmental  program. 

“The  Queen’s  program  is  the  best  in 
the  country  in  that  it  is  planned 
throughout  one  year  and 
also  in  depth  for  the 
full  four  years,” 

Heywood  asserts. 

“Although  all  the 
teachers  are 
specialists,  we 
get  to  sow  the 
seeds  for  what 
students  end  up 
specializing  in. 

That’s  what  makes 
Queen’s  such  a 
place  to  go  to 
school  in 
and  to 


teach  in.  At  other  schools,  you  can 
take  a  smorgasbord  of  courses  and 
never  see  the  same  teacher  again. 
Each  course  is  like  a  closed  unit  — 
they  can’t  help  but  be  somewhat 
superficial.  It’s  like  a  half  hour  T.V. 
show  as  opposed  to  a  three  hour 
movie.” 

“The  first  two  years  are  to  give 
people  the  visual  vocabulary;  it’s  a 
kind  of  visual  education.  Once 
they’ve  got  that  under  their  belts, 
their  freedom  gradually  increases. 
By  fourth  year,  they’re  working  on 
more  of  a  consultation  basis,  they’re 
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Chernushenko 
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in_  yw5/  exploring  a  new  language. 


I  in  the  progres¬ 
sion  from  first 
to  fourth 
year, 
students 
increasingly 
dependent  in  their 
work.  In  first  and 
second  years,  they  are  marked  after 
each  four  week  module;  in  third  and 
fourth  years,  they  have  assessments 
every  six  weeks.  “The  marking  here 
is  unusual  in  that  all  five  teachers 
mark  all  the  students  in  upper 
years,”  Heywood  says.  “The  idea 
of  this  is  that  the  other  teachers  pro¬ 
tect  you  from  the  subjectivity  of 


ly,  work  of  other  students.  These, 
says  fourth  year  sculpting  student 
Jennifer  Timbrell,  “are  a  big  in¬ 
fluence  and  stimulant.”  Campbell 
supports  the  value  of  critiques. 
“Because  of  the  critiques,  you  don’t 
just  grow  as  a  person,  you  grow  as 
an  individual.” 


your  teachers.  It  also  gives  a  lot  of 
continuity  to  the  teacher  as  the 
Istudents  switch  courses.” 

This  system  means  marking  is  on 
a  much  more  personal  basis,  where 
professors  can  take  into  account  the 
student’s  own  expectations,  work 
patterns,  and  any  personal  factors 
which  may  have  affected  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  performance.  But  students 
contend  that  no  marking  process 
could  be  completely  fair  and  often 
find  marks  in  their  studio  courses 
harder  to  take  objectively.  Camp¬ 
bell  explains,  “It’s  frustrating 
because  art  is  personal.  Any  time 
you  have  problems,  it' hits  harder; 
it’s  not  like  failing  a  math  test.” 

“The  best  assessment  of  all  is  the 
final  fourth  year  show.  That’s  the 
most  important  show  to  see,” 
Heywood  says.  In  this  show,  to  be 
held  in  April,  students  have  theii 
work  on  display  at  locations 
throughout  Kingston.  Information 
concerning  these  locations  will  be 
available  closer  to  the  show.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  represents  the  final  achieve¬ 
ment  of  four  years  of  self  develop¬ 
ment.  Heywood  states,  “By  fourth 
year,  they’re  supposed  to  have  a 
high  degree  of  visual  literacy,  and 
an  enhanced  ability  to  tap  their  own 
creativity.”  Allen  agrees:  “Students 
are  well  prepared  to  go  on  —  as 
prepared  as  any  student  can  be  in 
four  years.  The  methods  of  analysis, 
the  method  of  everything,  is  in 
place.” 

In  addition  to  the  assessments, 
groups  of  students  give  each  other 
critiques  where  they  must  talk  about 
their  own  work  and  discuss,  critical¬ 


not  being  told  what  to  do,” 
Heywood  explains.  First  year 
students  are  introduced  to  painting, 
sculpture,  and  printmaking  in 
modules,  where  they  concentrate  on 
one  subject  every  day  for  four 
weeks.  Of  these  modules,  second 
year  BFA  student  Irene  Karsten 
says,  “It  just  changed  my  whole  at¬ 
titude  to  art.  They  blast  all  your 
preconceptions  to  bits.  You  start 
doing  anything,  having  no  idea  what 
the  finished  product  will  look  like.” 
Neil  Campbell,  also  in  second  year, 
“The  first  two  years  have  nothing  to 
do  with  getting  an  end  product;  it’s 
just  exploring  a  new  language.” 

“It’s  a  shock  for  them  at  first, 
they’re  not  prepared  for  the  intensi¬ 
ty  of  time  and  motive  involved,” 
Allen  admits,  but  stresses  the 
necessity  of  the  modular  approach. 
“It’s  from  that  base  that  we’re  able 
to  develop  individuals.” 

In  talking  to  various  people  in  the 
department,  the  idea  of  self 
development  was  mentioned  by 
almost  all.  Heywood  spoke  of  one 
student,  now  in  fourth  year,  who 
switched  in  to  the  BFA  program 
from  Life  Sciences.  “He  made  the 
decision  to  do  art  based  on  life 
enhancement,  it  wasn’t  a  career 
oriented  decision.  But  over  the  sum¬ 


mer  he  found,  interestingly  enough, 
that  he  was  the  only  one  of  his 
friends  with  a  job.” 

As  Allen  notes,  there  is  a  great  in¬ 
tensity  of  time  required  of  BFA 
students.  To  graduate  with  a  BFA,  a 
student  must  have  ten  credits  in  Fine 
Art  (studio),  five  in  Art  History,  as 
well  as  five  elective  credits.  Their 
studio  time  alone  is  18  hours  per 
week  and,  although  they  are  suppos¬ 
ed  to  spend  the  same  amount  again, 
many  spend  close  to  60  hours  a  week 
in  the  studios.  They  must  keep  up  an 
overall  average  of  65  per  cent 
throughout  the  program. 
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Although  being  in  Kingston 
means  students  don’t  have  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  major  urban  galleries  and 
museums,  Allen  feels  that  this  is  not 
an  impediment  to  their  growth  as  ar¬ 
tists.  “As  they  develop  and  establish 
themselves  as  individuals,  it’s  pro¬ 
bably  better  that  they’re  not  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  urban  scene.  They  can 
work  just  as  well  away  from  the 
hurly-burly  that’s  going  on,”  he 
says,  but  adds  that  most  serious 
students  will  eventually  immerse 
themselves  in  a  large  urban  centre. 

Contact  with  the  outside 
cultural  world  is  important, 
however,  and  there  are 
department  organized  trips  to  help 
students  get  to  New  York  City, 
Toronto,  and  other  major  art  cen¬ 
tres.  Having  the  Agnes  Etherington 
Art  Centre  and  its  shows  right  on 
campus  is  also  a  big  benefit.  But  the 
main  contact  students  get  with  prac¬ 
ticing  artists  other  than  their  own 
professors,  is  through  the  Visiting 
Artists  Program,  funded  by  a  grant 
from  the  Canada  Council. 
Heywood  describes  the  program, 


“We  have  six  visiting  artists  a  year: 
two  sculptors,  two  printmakers,  and 
two  painters.  They  stay  for  two  or 
three  days  each.  The  artists  present 
their  work,  there  are  discussions, 
and  they  give  the  students  critiques 
of  their  work.”  Heywood  says  the 
lectures  given  by  visiting  artists  are 
open  to  the  whole  university  com¬ 
munity. 


Queen ’s  students  have 

won  all  the  major  prizes 
in  the  last  three  years  at 

the  Outdoor  Exhibition 
in  Toronto. 


One  of  the  current  concerns  of  the 
BFA  professors  and  students  is  the 
lack  of  a  place  on  campus  where  a 
permanent  student  exhibition,  or 
BFA  Showplace  could  be  set  up. 
Presently  there  are  displays  in  the 
Faculty  Club,  but  these  are  not  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  whole  university. 

“The  Kingston  Library  has  been  a 


big  help;  many  of  our  students  have 
applied  and  have  shows  there,” 
Heywood  points  out,  “the  problem 
is  that  many  of  the  places  available, 
John  Deutsch  for  instance,  just 
aren’t  suitable  for  hanging  art.” 

Allen  says  that  when  such  a 
showplace  is  implemented  (the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  looking  into  it) 
students  will  probably  be  on  hand  to 
discuss  the  art  with  onlookers  as  it  is 
“hard  for  many  to  understand  the 
changing  art  forms  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  It  does  need  some  interpreta¬ 
tion,  to  get  clues  as  to  how  one 
might  not  be  looking  at  it  from  the 
right  position.”  To  get  an  idea  of 
what  such  a  space  would  be  like, 
students  can  visit  “BFA  On  View” 
at  the  Agnes  Etherington  Art  Cen¬ 
tre,  to  be  held  March  20  until  May 
1.  This  show  is  held  every  second 
year  and  includes  selected  work 
from  students  in  all  years. 

Outside  of  the  university  com¬ 
munity,  Queen’s  BFA 

students  have  shown  con¬ 
siderable  initiative  in  getting  their 
work  into  exhibitions.  “Our 
students  have  virtually  taken  over 
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the  Outdoor  Exhibition  in  Toronto 
and  have  won  all  the  major  prizes  in 
the  last  three  years,”  Allen  ex¬ 
claims,  also  referring  to  Art  Ven¬ 
ture,  a  Toronto  event  sponsored  by 
Royal  Bank,  where  he  says  Queen’s 
students  do  very  well. 

A  big  reason  behind  the  success  of 
the  department  (they  have  one  of 
the  highest  student  retention  rates  in 
the  university)  is  undoubtedly  the 
staff,  who  work  very  closely  with 
each  other  and  with  the  students.  So 
closely  in  fact,  that  Allen  says,  “It  is 
like  having  at  least  one  extra  person 
on  the  staff.”  Because  of  university¬ 
wide  budget  restraint,  there  are  two 
professors  in  both  painting  and 
sculpting,  but  only  one  (Heywood) 
in  printmaking. 

This  affects  students  in  first  and 
second  year  especially,  as  they  may 
not  get  the  necessary  preparation  to 
enter  upper  year  printmaking. 
Karsten  worries  that,  “We’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  choose  what  areas  we  want 
to  concentrate  on  next  year,  but  I 
don’t  know  if  I  could  go  into  print¬ 
making  with  only  two  weeks  of  it  in 
two  years.”  Cutbacks  also  restrict 
the  number  of  courses  the  Fine  Art 
Department  can  offer  to  the  rest  of 
the  university,  a  service  for  which 
demand  is  steadily  increasing. 
Another  significant  aspect  of  the 
cutback  is  that  it  precludes  the 
enlargement  of  the  department. 
“We’re  in  as  good  a  position  as 
anyone  to  put  a  graduate  top  on  the 
program.  It  would  be  very  good  for 
the  undergraduates  to  have  it  in 
place,”  Allen  states,  but  says  that 
current  staffing  would  never  allow 
such  expansion. 

As  well  as  phasing  out  one  pro¬ 
fessor,  the  University  has  discon¬ 
tinued  funding  for  sabbatical 
replacements.  But  the  BFA  pro¬ 
fessors  have  come  up  with  a  means 
to  combat  the  potentially  crippling 
effects  of  this  policy.  Heywood  ex¬ 
plains:  “Three  out  of  the  five 
teachers  have  gone  on  RFR  (Reduc¬ 
ed  Period  of  Responsibility),  where 
they  work  for  two  years  and  take  the 
third  year  off.  Their  salary  for  two 
years  is  then  spread  over  three,  and 
the  money  saved  goes  to  the  replace¬ 
ment  teacher.  It’s  an  internal  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  it  saves  the  universi¬ 
ty  money.” 


More  frequent  sabbaticals  are  felt 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  teaching 
by  allowing  professors  a  chance  to 
develop  their  own  art  (as  mentioned 
before,  all  are  practicing  artists). 
For  instance,  Carl  Heywood  had  an 
exhibition  in  the  fall  at  the  Ether- 
ington  Art  Centre  in  which  work 
from  his  sabbatical  trip  to  the  Far 
East  was  on  display. 

Keeping  themselves  in  touch  with 
the  art  community  outside  Kingston 
helps  professors  prepare  students 
for  the  future.  “I  try  to  convey  what 
life  would  be  like  if  they  were  ar¬ 
tists,  or  had  other  jobs  within  the  art 
infrastructure  (ie.  teaching,  gallery 
jobs,  and  art  administration),” 
Heywood  says,  but  adds  that,  as  in 
the  engineering  infrastraucture, 
“only  a  few  are  at  the  cutting  edge 


of  creativity.”  A  recent  survey 
found  85-90  per  cent  of  BFA 
graduates  were  in  art  related  fields, 
mostly  art  teaching. 

The  odds  against  surviving  solely 
as  an  artist  in  Canada  do  not  seem 
to  have  phased  most  of  the  BFA 
students  I  met  in  Ontario  Hall, 
although  most  students  seem  aware 
of  them.  Maryanne,  a  third  year 
sculpting  student,  best  expresses 
what  seems  to  be  the  general  at¬ 
titude  among  Queen’s  BFA 
students:  “I  want  to  make  it  as  an 
artist....  if  I  can.”  □ 

Julia  Wilson  is  a  second  year 
Political  Science  student  at  Queen ’s. 
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AILenard:  Player,  Coach 

Educator.  Administrator 

by  Rick  Powers 


“Al  Lenar d  —  Quarter  and  half, 
kicker,  passer  and  plunger  of  first 
rate  caliber.  ” 

So  read  a  1949  press  release  of 
the  Golden  Gaels  Football 
Team.  Lenar d  was  in  his 
graduating  year  in  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  and  had  just  been  selected  to 
the  Canadian  University  Press  Inter¬ 
collegiate  All-Star  team  for  the  third 
consecutive  season.  Later  in  the  year 
he  would  receive  the  Jenkins  Trophy 
for  “the  top  graduating  student  who 
has  brought  the  most  honour  to 
Queen’s  with  his  athletic  and 
scholastic  ability”.  Next  summer, 
after  37  years,  Al  will  leave  Queen’s, 
at  least  officially,  and  retire  to  his 
country  home  outside  Kingston. 

Al’s  association  with  Queen’s  has 
been  long  and  rewarding.  To  say 
that  he  has  helped  establish  one  of 
the  most  successful  intercollegiate 
sports  programs  in  the  country  is  an 
understatement.  Consider  this: 
when  Lenard  became  Queen’s 
Athletic  Director  in  1963,  there  were 
16  teams  representing  the  Tricolour. 
Today  there  are  42  with  over  500 
students  participating. 

Although  he  likes  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  Kingstonian,  Al  actual¬ 
ly  grew  up  in  central  and  western 
Ontario.  Born  in  Windsor,  he  at¬ 
tended  school  there  before  moving 
to  Hamilton  and  later  to  Toronto. 
During  this  time  he  played  semi- 
professional  football  with  the 
Hamilton  Tigers  and  Wildcats 
before  they  became  the  “Tiger 
Cats”  in  the  Canadian  Football 
League.  After  three  years  in  the 
Canadian  Navy  during  World  War 
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McLaren 


II,  he  came  to  Queen’s  in  1946.  As  a 
student  he  played  football,  basket¬ 
ball  and  threw  the  shot,  discus  and 
javelin  for  the  track  and  field  team. 

A1  originally  joined  Queen’s  as  a 
lecturer  in  the  School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education  shortly  after 
graduating  in  1950.  Aside  from 
teaching,  he  coached  the  football, 
basketball,  golf  and  curling  teams. 
Upon  assuming  the  Athletic  Direc¬ 
tor’s  position  in  1963,  his  duties 
became  primarily  administrative. 
Throughout  the  past  twenty  years, 


he  has  concentrated  on  building  the 
Queen’s  program  with  a  philosophy 
of  participation,  one  that  strives  to 
“maintain  a  wide  opportunity  for 
all  to  participate  in  sports.”  Lenard 
feels  that  at  the  university  level,  “we 
haven’t  the  time  to  develop  interna¬ 
tional  caliber  athletes  within  our 
program  constraints.”  This  con¬ 
tradicts  the  philosophy  of  many 
other  CIAU  (Canadian  Interuniver¬ 
sity  Athletic  Union)  institutions 
which  emphasize  winning  and  pro¬ 
mote  “high  visibility”  sports. 

Under  his  guidance  and  philosophy, 


however.  Queen’s  has  been  extreme¬ 
ly  successful.  Since  1979,  Queen’s 
has  had  thirty-four  championship 
teams,  a  record  unmatched  by  most 
other  Canadian  universities. 

Lenard  has  been  very  active  in 
the  provincial  and  national  in¬ 
tercollegiate  sports  governing 
bodies.  He  has  served  on  numerous 
committees  and  is  currently  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ontario  Universities 
Athletic  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  CIAU  Board  of  Directors.  In 
1973,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 


QUEEN’S  SPORTS  1950-1982:  AL  LENARD’S  HIGHLIGHTS 

FOOTBALL:  Gary  Lewis  —  His  great  offensive  and  abilities  and  leadership 

Ron  Stewart  —  The  best-ever  at  Queen’s  —  his  versatility  on  the  ’57  team  during  a 
winless  season 

Jim  Young  —  His  great  running  and  superlative  pass  receptions 

Larry  Ferguson  —  his  great  versatility  on  offense  and  defense  and  his  leadership 

ability 

Heino  Lilies  —  With  no  knee  ligaments,  the  strongest  straight-ahead  running  at 
Queen’s 


HOCKEY: 


There  has  never  been  a  “nucleus”  like  Stothart  and  Davidson  of  ’78-’ 82 


BASKETBALL:  The  work  of  Geoff  Smith  in  assembling  a  group  of  talented  young  basketball 
players:  7  eighteen-  year-olds  started  the  82-83  season. 

VOLLEYBALL:  The  “Czecs”  who  “made”  the  game  at  Queen’s;  Vaclav  Smola,  George  Rada 

The  great  skills  of  recent  women’s  teams,  especially  this  year’s 


BOXING: 


In  the  ’50’s,  the  “killer  instincts”  of  Keith  Christiansen  and  Bill  Thompson 


BADMINTON:  The  great  four  year  record  of  the  women’s  badminton  team  under  coach  Gary 
Quinn 

SKIING:  No  one  compared  with  Chip  Drury,  a  4-way  Skimeister  winner  twice  —  A  truly  great 

athlete 

CURLING:  Mark  McDonald  was  our  “ice  man”  of  the  mid-70’s 

Sheryl  Keely’s  fabulous  8  year  career  skipping  Queen’s  teams 

ROWING:  Doug  Hamilton’s  dedication  toward  world  level  accomplishments 

CROSS  COUNTRY  The  International  achievements  of  Adam  Shoemaker  and  Ann  Marie  Malone 

TRACK  &  FIELD:  Tony  Verhoven’s  national  achievements  as  a  decathlete 
RUNNING:  Melody  Torcolacci’s  booming  shot  puts 


OLD  ATHLETIC 
BOARD  OF 
CONTROL: 


The  great  contributions  of  Doug  Jemmet,  Orrin  Carson,  Neil  Hay,  Jim 
Melvin,  and  Fred  Bartlett  (members  who  worked  for  decades  before  our 
restructuring  in  1970) 
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When  asked  about  “memorable 
events”,  he  suggests  that  a  challenge 
game  against  the  University  of 
Alberta  in  1963,  his  first  year  as 
Athletic  Director,  may  be  the  most 
unique.  Although  Queen’s  lost  the 
game,  A1  remembers  that  the 
twenty-six-hour  flight  west  and 
fourteen  hour  return  was  quite  an 
experience. 

A1  Lenard  has  served  Queen’s  in  a 
very  special  way.  His  love  of  sports 
has  been  transmitted  to  a  student 
population  which  was  eager  to 
follow  his  example.  We  often  ques¬ 
tion  those  who  say  one  thing  and  do 
another.  In  this  case,  A1  definitely 
practised  what  he  preached.  As  a 
player  he  was  outstanding.  As  a 
coach,  successful.  As  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  he  has  engineered 
growth  in  an  area  where  others  have 
been  hard  pressed  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  He  has  used  his 
knowledge  of  the  Canadian  Univer¬ 
sity  sports  programs  to  develop 
policies  that  will  ensure  Queen’s 
prominence  in  years  ahead. 


FULLBACK  LENARD 


CAUAD,  the  Canadian  Association 
of  University  Athletic  Directors. 
Outside  of  Queen’s  A1  has  also  been 
very  active  in  the  Kingston  sports 
community.  He  has  been  convener 
of  the  Kingston  City  Basketball 
League  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
and  is  one  of  only  two  lifetime 
members  of  the  Kingston  Board  of 
Basketball  Officials.  He  is  currently 
serving  a  second  term  as  President 
of  the  Glen  Lawrence  Golf  Club  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
Royal  Life  Saving  Societies. 

A1  has  had  the  opportunity  and 
the  satisfaction  of  watching  many 
Queen’s  players  develop  into  superb 


athletes  and  go  on  to  compete  in 
professional  ranks  or  in  the  Olym¬ 
pics.  He  has  met  hundreds  of  people 
through  his  association  with 
Queen’s  and  formed  many  friend¬ 
ships.  And  he  is  quick  to  mention 
that  his  job  has  been  made  easier  by 
those  he  has  worked  with.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  coaches  and  staff  who  form 
the  Queen’s  sports  family  have  sup¬ 
ported  him  and  made  his  career 
more  enjoyable  and  fulfilling. 

A1  recalls  several  highlights  of  his 
student  years  at  Queen’s:  his  selec¬ 
tion  as  captain  of  the  football  team 
for  two  seasons  and  receiving  the 
Jenkins  Trophy  rank  highest  in 
terms  of  personal  satisfaction. 


It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suggest 
that  A1  will  leave  Queen’s  for 
good  next  summer.  After  thirty- 
seven  years,  one  grows  accustomed 
to  a  place.  He  has  hinted  that  cer¬ 
tain  university  committees  may  still 
interest  him,  but  he  plans  to  devote 
more  time  to  painting  and  his  other 
leisure  activities,  particularly  golf 
and  curling. 

The  Queen’s  Athletics  Program 
has  been  built  by  many  great  and 
devoted  individuals.  Some  have  had 
facilities  named  after  them  in 
recognition  of  their  contributions. 
A  few  examples  are  the  Bartlett  and 
Ross  Gymnasia  and  the  Jock  Harty 
Arena.  How  do  we  thank  someone 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
the  program?  Well,  we  have  never 
had  a  name  for  the  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Building,  to  my  mind,  the  A1 
Lenard  Complex  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  ■ 


Rick  Powers  is  a  second  year  MBA 
student  at  Queen’s 
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• - WANTED: 


BIG  BROTHERS 

Apply  NOVA/ 
to  become  a  Big  Brother  in  the  Fall 


•  Application  process  takes  3-4  months 

•  3-4  hours  per  week  is  all  it  takes 


•  50  Little  Brothers  currently  on  the  waiting  list 


THE  BIG  BROTHER 
ASSOCIATION  OF  KINGSTON 
2nd  FLOOR, 

113  PRINCESS  STREET, 
KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 
544-1621 


WlCKS 


n/rtjByMh&CJkt  on  fifed*" 
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Editors  would  like 

to  sag 

THANKS. 


The  editors  would  like  to  express  their  thanks  to  all  students  who  voted 
Yes  on  the  referendum  of  February  9th  and  10th.  Thank  you  for  acting  in  a 
spirit  of  generosity  at  a  time  of  general  financial  restraint.  To  those  who 
voted  no,  we  invite  you  to  drop  by  the  magazine  office  (inside  the  Journal 
Office)  with  your  suggestions.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  new  magazine  will  be 
responsive  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  and  representative  of  the  many  in¬ 
terests  of  a  diverse  student  body. 

This  is  the  final  issue  of  the  Queen’s  Journal  Magazine.  Founded  in 
1979  by  Ed  Hore,  it  has  been  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Journal  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  Next  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  magazine  will  be 
financially  self-sufficient  and  editorially  independent.  Now  is  a  great  time 
to  get  involved  —  next  year’s  staff  will  be  able  to  steer  the  magazine  in  any 
course  they  choose,  and  will  be  operating  under  a  new  name.  (The  only  sug¬ 
gestions  brought  forward  so  far  have  been  Golden  Words  Magazine  and 
The  Rob  Caputo  Magazine). 

Get  Involved!  Canada’s  only  student  funded  campus  magazine  is 
recruiting  staff  for  next  year.  Get  in  contact  with  us  at  home  or  through  the 
Journal  Office. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  for  their  help  in  the  referendum 
campaign:  Jennifer  Sterling,  our  devoted  and  multi-talented  poster  person; 
Mike  Allan,  Rosalind  Bell,  Mary  Chapman,  Sol  Chrom,  Brad  Doney, 
Helen  Fletcher,  Liz  Gray,  Paula  Hardy,  Jim  Harris,  Grant  “The  Swede’’ 
Huscroft,  Anne  Jackson,  Meredith  Jackson,  Mark  Latham,  John  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Mary  Jo  Maur,  Wendy  McCallum,  Paul  “Lighthouse’’  McCor¬ 
mick,  Steve  “Drugs”  McKay,  Larry  Morton,  Tim  Reilly,  Chris  Scheffman, 
Caroline  Sibley,  Sonia  Singh,  Laurie  Smith  (XXOO),  Allison  Thompson, 
Jane  Thompson,  Jenny  Timbrell,  Bridget  Wiley,  Julia  Wilson,  Lisa  Zeitz, 
and  the  faculty  societies. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  Melonville  Mayor  Tommy  Shanks  for  his 
congratulatory  telegram.  It  reads:  “Hi.  How  ya  doin’.  Congratulations 
about  the  vote.  The  Magazine.  It’s  pretty  important.  Well,  G’bye.” 

Look  for  the  Magazine  next  year:  it’s  not  available  in  any  store. 
Thanks  again  for  your  support.  See  you  in  September! 

John  Davis 
A  l  Hart 
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Europe  '83 


the  GRADS  of  ’83 


Call  us  about  our  great  airfares  to  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Portugal 
and  many  other  destinations. 


Thank  You! 


FREE 

"Lets  Go  Europe" 
Travel  Guide  with 
purchase  of  Eurail 
unlimited  train  pass 
from  Odyssey. 


To  the  GRADS  of  ’84 

Come  in  and  look  us  over. 

We  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
your  CLASS  COMPOSITE  which 
should  be  planned  well  in  advance. 


ODYSSGYtravel 


234  Princess  St.,  Kingston  Tel:  549-3553 


WALLACE  R  BERRY 

6  Montreal  St.,  Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  3G6 


ODYSSCY. .  .THE  SPECIALISTS  IN  STUDENT  TRAVEL 


In  30  years,  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  30, 000  Grads! 


MORE  THAN  TEXT  BOOKS 

CLARK  HALL 
WEEKDAYS  « ■ S 
SATURDAY  912 


BROWSE  THROUGH  OUR 
GENERAL  READING  SECTION 
DISCOVER  CLASSICS,  LATEST 
BEST  SELLERS  OR  OUR 
CHILDREN'S  SECTION.  ANY¬ 
THING  YOU  DON'T  FIND  CAN 
BE  ORDERED  FROM  OUR 
SPECIAL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

DON'T  FORGET  -  MOST  OF 
OUR  BOOKS  CARRY  A  10% 
DISCOUNT. 


•  • 


CL 
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JVC 


R-K10  Receiver 

30  Watts  X  2 

SK-101  Speakers 

3-Way  40.  Watts 

LA-31  Turntable 

Direct  Drive 
W/  Cartridge 


1 1 1 
ill 


MASTERCHARGE 

VISA 


REG.  805 00 


i00 


64  9 

077  PDiiycccc 

mam  M  m  fl  I  I 


JVC 


Other  Models 
in  Stock 

Introductory 

Sale  Prices 

In-Store 
Servicing 


LAYAWAY 

PLAN 


HAPPY  HOUR 


EVERYDAY 
4-7  p.m. 


Draft  99*  a  glass 
Jugs  $2.99 


Bar  Shots  2  for  1 


Confederation  Place  Hotel,  237  Ontario  St. 


